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A CONTINENT  OF  REPUBLICS 

South  America  is  not  a country  but  a vast 
continent  and  is  very  nearly  as  large  as  North 
America.  There  are  eleven  South  American 
republics,  one  of  which,  Brazil,  is  larger  than 
the  whole  United  States,  leaving  out  Alaska  and 
the  insular  possessions.  Argentina  is  larger  than 
the  portion  of  the  United  States  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River;  and  Peru  is  nearly  equal  to  all 
the  United  States  lying  west  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. 

Of  the  total  population  of  40,000,000  only 
one  in  five,  or  8,000,000  in  all,  are  of  pure 
white  blood.  Those  of  Indian  blood  number 
about  5,000,000.  The  remaining  27,000,000 
are  made  up  for  the  most  part  of  Southern 
Europeans,  especially  Spanish  and  Portuguese, 
grafted  on  the  Indian  stock,  and  in  Brazil  mixed 
with  a heavy  strain  of  Negro  blood.  This  is 
almost  the  reverse  of  conditions  in  North 
America,  where  four  out  of  five  of  the  total  popu- 
lation are  of  white  blood. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  immigrants  are 
now  entering  South  America  every  year.  About 
200,000  annually  enter  the  port  of  Buenos 
Ayres  alone.  Of  these  the  Italians  lead  in  num- 
bers, while  the  Spanish  are  a close  second. 
Many  of  these  have  broken  away  from  the  ties 
of  their  home  church  and  are  susceptible  to 
Protestant  influences. 

The  two  American  continents  are  closely  re- 
lated by  their  position  and  by  their  having  many 
nations  with  a republican  form  of  government. 
They  are  soon  to  be  brought  even  closer  together 
by  the  completion  of  the  Panama  Canal,  and  in 
occupying  the  Republic  of  Panama  the  United 
States  may  be  said  to  have  become  a South 
American  power. 


ILLITERACY  AND  IMMORALITY 

In  1907,  60  per  cent  of  the  population  of 
Chile  were  reported  as  unable  to  read  or  write. 
In  Argentina  50]/2  per  cent  of  the  population 
over  six  years  of  age,  and  in  Bolivia  nearly  80 
per  cent  of  the  population  over  seven  years  of 
age,  could  not  read  or  write.  In  the  United 
Stales,  according  to  the  census  of  1900,  only 
1 0 per  cent  of  the  population  over  ten  years  of 
age  were  illiterate. 

The  South  American  republics  are  lax  in  the 
education  of  their  people.  There  is  a smaller 
percentage  of  the  population  in  school  in  South 
America  than  there  is  in  Japan.  Chile,  one  of 
the  most  advanced  of  these  republics,  spends 
annually  on  education  throughout  the  nation  only 
one  half  as  much  as  the  income  of  Columbia 
University  for  one  academic  year. 

The  social  system  in  South  America  is  shot 
through  with  immorality.  In  Venezuela,  accord- 
ing to  the  official  statistics  for  1906,  there  were 
that  year  47,606  illegitimate  births,  or  68.8 
per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  births.  In  Uru- 
guay in  1906,  UYl  per  cent  of  the  births  were 
illegitimate.  During  one  month  of  1910  the 
number  of  births  registered  in  the  city  of  Santiago, 
Chile,  was  845,  of  which  363,  or  43  per  cent, 
were  illegitimate. 

South  America  is  still  largely  pagan.  There 
are  large  sections  of  the  continent  where  may 
be  found  tribes  of  Indians  as  pagan  as  their  an- 
cestors who  lived  before  the  Spaniard  came  to 
South  America.  In  many  other  sections,  even 
where  Roman  Catholicism  seems  to  have  pre- 
vailed, the  native  tribes  have  a form  of  Roman 
Catholicism  so  perverted  and  paganized  as  to 
bear  no  resemblance  to  Christianity. 


METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  MISSIONS 
AND  THEIR  GREAT  NEEDS 

The  southernmost  Methodist  mission  station 
in  the  world  is  Punta  Arenas,  Chile,  a busy 
shipping  town  of  12,000  inhabitants  on  the 
Strait  of  Magellan  and  a port  of  call  for  all 
steamers  passing  through  the  strait.  Here  our 
work  is  supported  by  nearly  all  classes  of  the 
population,  and  recently  two  churches  and  a 
parsonage  have  been  built  and  a beginning  made 
on  a school  building,  all  without  a dollar  of 
appropriation  from  the  United  States. 

The  Eastern  South  America  Conference  com- 
prises the  churches,  and  Christian  schools  of 
Argentina,  Paraguay,  and  Uruguay.  In  these 
republics  the  membership  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  numbers  above  5,000  and  nearly 
1,500  students  are  receiving  instruction  in  our 
schools.  On  the  West  Coast  Methodist  Episco- 
pal missionaries  are  at  work  in  the  four  republics 
— Bolivia,  Chile,  Panama,  and  Peru.  In  the 
principal  cities  Christian  schools  are  conducted, 
while  in  these  and  in  many  other  towns  and  vil- 
lages Methodist  Episcopal  preachers  are  utter- 
ing the  message  of  evangelical  Christianity  and 
teaching  those  who  through  the  years  have  been 
won  from  idolatry,  superstition,  and  atheism. 

Because  of  the  meager  educational  facilities 
afforded  in  most  of  the  schools  of  South  America, 
we  are  able  to  make  a most  successful  appeal  to 
the  people  through  our  educational  work.  In 
the  following  cities  are  well  established  Methodist 
schools,  most  of  them  including  high  school 
courses — Panama;  Callao,  Lima,  and  Tarma, 
Peru;  La  Paz,  Bolivia;  Iquique,  Concepcion 
(two),  and  Santiago,  Chile;  Montevideo  (two), 
Uruguay;  Buenos  Ayres  and  Mercedes,  Argen- 


The  American  Institute  in  La  Paz»  with  its 
enrollment  of  200  boys,  including  the  sons  of 
some  of  the  leading  men  of  Bolivia,  is  the  only 
school  in  Bolivia  in  which  modem  forms  of 
education  according  to  modem  methods  are 
taught  Its  certificates  of  graduation  are  received 
by  the  universities.  The  Bolivian  Government 
shows  its  appreciation  of  this  school  by  making  it 
a yearly  grant  of  $12,000.  The  school  occu" 
pies  rented  quarters,  however,  having  no  prop- 
erty of  its  own.  And  because  of  its  dependence 
upon  the  government  grant,  though  its  influence 
in  many  ways  is  strongly  Protestant,  the  mission- 
aries cannot  do  direct  evangelistic  work  in  the 
school.  A property  of  its  own  would  enable  the 
school,  by  becoming  independent  of  the  govern- 
ment grant,  to  free  itself  for  evangelistic  work 
among  the  students.  / 

For  more  than  thirty  years  our  schools  in 
Chile  have  been  sending  out  young  men  and 
women  familiar  with,  and  friendly  toward,  Prot- 
estant Christianity  and  thus  constituting  points 
of  contact  for  us  in  scores  of  cities  and  towns. 
Methodism  should  greatly  expand  its  Chilean 
work  along  evangelistic  lines,  in  order  that  those 
already  friendly  to  us  may  be  held  in  the  ranks 
of  Methodism,  and  that  others  who  have  broken 
with  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  may  be  saved 
from  infidelity. 

As  in  ail  our  mission  fields,  a most  important 
phase  of  work  is  the  raising  up  of  an  educated 
native  ministry.  For  this  purpose  we  have  only 
one  regular  theological  seminary  in  all  of  South 
America — at  Buenos  Ayres.  This  school  should 
be  strengthened  and  an  opportunity  provided  for 
theological  training  on  the  West  Coast. 

The  lack  of  suitable  church  buildings  is  a 
very  serious  handicap  to  our  work  throughout 
South  America.  In  Lima,  the  capital  of  Peru, 


with  ] 50,000  inhabitants,  with  magnificent 
cathedrals,  we  have  no  property.  The  building 
in  which  our  church  services  are  held  is  simply 
a rented  store,  unsuitable  for  church  services.  It 
stands  across  the  street  from  one  of  the  big 
Catholic  churches  and  in  comparison  with  the 
latter  it  is  insignificant,  uninviting,  and  reflects  dls* 
credit  upon  Methodism  in  Lima.  This  situation 
in  Lima  is  only  typical  of  conditions  in  various 
other  cities. 

South  and  west  from  Bahia  Blanca,  Argen- 
tina,  stretches  a vast  coimtry  almost  untouched 
by  the  gospel,  including  five  territories,  the  small- 
est  of  which  has  an  area  about  equal  to  that 
of  Ohio,  while  the  largest  is  nearly  twice  the  size 
of  New  York.  From  this  large  region  of  rich 
farming  lands,  sparsely  settled  as  yet,  but  rapidly 
being  occupied,  there  have  come  repeated  invi- 
tations to  Methodism  to  enter.  But  funds  and 
workers  are  lacking. 

OPPORTUNITIES  TO  INVEST 

$ 1 00  will  support  a theological  student  one  year. 

$250  will  make  possible  the  support  of  a Span- 
ish preacher. 

$500  will  make  possible  the  building  of  a village 
church. 

$1,000  will  make  possible  the  building  of  a 
church  in  a town. 

Send  the  money  to  the  Missionary  Secretaries, 
150  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


